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Ed. — Jack Wills died at the start of May. Anyone who has only 
read TAC in recent years might not have come across Jack's 
name, but he was a huge influence on the magazine during the 
period 1993-95, perhaps more than he knew. Jack was a man with 
a big past in newspapers, something we never really discussed in 
correspondence or in the long phonecalls that enlivened dull 
mornings at TAC Towers. But he had time for TAC because he saw 
that TAC itself had time for the concerns of grassroots hillgoers. 
This was central to TAC’s original ethic, and Jack’s encouragement 
helped to ensure that it remained so. 

Insofar as | knew him, Jack was gruff old guard, feisty and rather 
fierce, but with a great and immediate kindness that made me warm 
to him instantly. His name appears in TAC mainly at the foot of 
beautifully written and strongly opinionated letters — see the 
typically forthright one in TAC23 (‘these pet dogs are useless 
buggers — just bags of shit’). But he was also the author of two “Milo 
Minderbinder Jnr’ pieces in TAC16 and the inspiration behind one 
of Chris Tyler's best drawings, the full-page landscape-trashing 
picture in TAC14. Jack wore his irritation on one sleeve and his 
enthusiasm on the other, and made sure to wave his arms enough 
to get noticed. The many ways in which landscape is abused was 
a constant theme, be it corporate desecrations like superquarries 
(Glensanda near his home on Seil was a constant focus of his 
anger), or small-scale concerns like disturbance to moorland 
nesting sites by walkers. This has certainly worked its way into my 
own on-hill thinking, and shortly before hearing of Jack’s death | 
found myself wondering what he would have made of one mass 
participation event's recent yomp over the lower Loch Tulla hills 
where | had recently come across a low-level ptarmigan quietly 
nesting. Jack would surely have raged against wholesale intrusion 
into such places — notin an elitist way, heavens no, but because 
of the massively broad base of his egalitarianism. Once, speaking 
about seeing some young birds abandoned on a nest because of 
disturbance, he almost cried down the phone about it, a moment 


_ that returns to me each time my route causes grouse chicks to 


scatter in panic. Gentle concern with a hard edge is a good way 


| to be, and Jack was one of this magazine's finest exponents. 


We met only once, in Glasgow's Scotia Bar — precisely the 
place | would have expected to meet Jack. He, like the pub, was 


| warm and welcoming, and | felt encouraged and uplifted (and, to 


be honest, downright chuffed) to hear this experienced news- 
man say that TAC mustatall costs stay more relevant, more intouch, 
than the commercially-driven glossy magazines. He was, | now 


see, a bit of a mentor, and | respected him hugely. 


To some extent Mick Furey has taken over Jack's role of TAC’s 
turbulent and coherent priest, rattling out vital, volatile copy when 
there seems to be a gap or weakness in the magazine. Both men 
had the knack of sensing when to submit relevant and heartfelt 
material without being prompted, and both have made my editorial 


| job enormously easier and more enjoyable. Mick is still very much 
| around of course, but he and Jack didn’t overlap, something 


that can now never happen. This magazine is the weaker for no 


| longer being able to count on Jack Wills as a writer, reader, or 


indeed critic — and |, for one, am sadder as a consequence. 


Here's a story that would have pleased Jack, from an anonymous 
but “connected” source in the land debate who in turn heard it from 
two independent sources within government. It is 1998 and two 
men quietly walk a remote Scottish hillside. A Land Rover pulls up. 
— What are you doing? 

— Hillwalking. 


| — Noton my land you're not. This is private. 


— But all we're doing is walking. 

— Fuck off. Get off my land. 

And so Lord Sewel complies and goes home. But at work next day 
he orders 20 Scottish Office officials to draft changes to the access 
law. After decades of lobbying to push access up the political 
agenda it could be that one small, stupid piece of bone-headed 
landownership will cause the law to be altered for ever. Good-o. 
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The Munroist’s Companion — Robin N Campbell 
Scottish Mountaineering Trust 1999, viiit328pp, ISBN 0 907521 50 9, £16 
Two views of the SMC’s latest weighty tome — first the historical words discussed by Peter Drummond 


then the statistical data analysed by Alan Blanco 


LIKE ALL the Scottish Mountaineering Trust’s recent 
publications, this has a feel-good solidity to it: finely- 
illustrated covers, firmly bound, over 300 pages of text 
broken up by lots of clear black-and-white photos, maps 
and diagrams. It looks good value for £16. The rear cover 
suggests it to be in a trilogy with Munro’ Tables and 
The Munros, for “this Companion deals with the origins, 
history and present state of Munro-bagging”’. 

I initially fell into cheerful step with this companion, but 
on deeper acquaintance found it to be a rather stuffy 
volume with more than a hint of the tweedy atmosphere of 
the SMC’s old guard. If that sounds a little in-your-face, 
what kind of tone is set by an opening para by contributor 
A G Cousins inviting the reader to “... fill your pipe, pour 
yourself a glass of malt, and come with me ...”? And what 
is one to make of the preface’s remarks that: “I have excluded 
the writings of the swift, the multiply-completing [sic], the 
277-in-one-gulpers, etc — for these are not typical 
Munroists”. True. But Harold Raeburn, Bill Murray and 
Robin Smith were not typical rock and ice men, and would 


their writings be excluded from anthologies of Scottish | 


mountaineering? I think not. Yet here is a book on the 
history of the Munros with nothing by the prolific Hamish 
Brown, whose Hamish’ Mountain Walk was the Bible of 
a generation of Munro baggers. No bibliography lists the 
works of Brown, Caldwell, Moran or Townsend. Dempster’s 
The Munro Phenomenon, which covers some ground 
common to Campbell’s, has just passing references on 
p153 and p288. These Munroists don’t belong here. Doesn’t 
Campbell like the cut of these fellows’ jibs? And not just 
the fellows — a mere footnote to a short sentence is the 
sole mention of Elizabeth Allan’s 1995 book, Burn on the 
Hill, on second completer Ronald Burn. 

Campbell’s preface states that he seeks to provide some of 
the history and philosophy to Munro bagging that other 
books lack. However this book is certainly neither a history 


nor a philosophy, and is accurately sub-titled “An | 
Anthology”. Whilst Campbell himself contributes one or | 


two serious historical items (such as “Munro and the 


Salvationist Tendency”), the book does not systematically | 
| of A’Mhaighdean, and then reproduces the entries relating 
| to his mother’s death a few days later, his return home 


set a historical context nor attempt explanations. Yes, I 
quite enjoyed his section introductions, for he has a light 
and often witty touch. He is also an accomplished practical 
joker, as demonstrated at the 1991 Munroists’ gathering 
celebrating the Tables’ centenary where he — with Munro 
as Banquo alongside — held the audience enchanted: 
photos of that jape are here. And I note that the picture 
captioned “[A E] Robertson modelling his newly 
purchased Wettermantel” on page 51 bears a striking 
resemblance to R N Campbell in shades. 


So I cannot fault our guide’s own style, rather his choice of | 


hill company for this Companion. For he genuflects to the 
SMC’s ancient and venerable even when their writings are, 
frankly, as dull as peatwater with few honourable exceptions. 
Munro himself, A E Robertson and Burn were uninspiring, 
writers for the most part, yet Campbell nevertheless 
allows them considerable space in narratives that simply 


i 
| 
| 


(TFM) described as “... 


catalogue hills, events, times and heights without 
recourse to reflection. After struggling through the stylistic 
peat hag of Munro’s work for instance, one wishes it was 
all in the crisp clear style of Tom Weir, whose biography 
of the man precedes a selection of Munro articles. 

The next chapter is devoted to the first completer, A E 
Robertson, a man Campbell himself in his somewhat 
splenetic 1994 SMC Journal review of The First Munroist 
a figure of modest historical 
significance” (my emphasis). Yet Campbell accords him 
33 pages, a tenth of this book! In 1994 he berated TFM’s 
authors for not having reproduced Robertson’s Munro log, 
in full; here he does reproduce it more fully (but with 
paraphrasing, in spite of earlier strictures), and J think many 
readers will find much of it tedious and in need of editing 
as was done by the authors of TFM. In TFM by contrast 
an attempt was made to weave the log into a history that 
set context and explanation. 

Allow me, as one of TFM’s co-authors, one example. On 
pp59-60 of the Companion, Campbell paraphrases part 
of AER’s log dealing with a Sunday 29/5/1898 ascent 


and then to bagging a further week later. Campbell’s 
added footnote comments merely that the ascent of the 29th 
is the only occasion when AER climbs on a Sunday. TFM 


| p2 and pp18-19 devote paragraphs to the astonishing fact 


of a minister climbing on a Victorian Sabbath in the north- 
west Highlands, of the indication this and the swift return 
after bereavement gave of AER’s burning desire to complete 
the Munros, and to his previous and subsequent Sabbath 
activities in relation to the hill. Biography, a form of history, 
can tell us more about a person than mere selections from 
a retrospective log. 

Campbell also reproduces an article that TFM’s authors 
did not find: a diary extract by J Logan Aikman recording 
his group’s meeting with AER in the CIC hut. It catches 
quite well AER’s patronising monologue, but after one 


page the point has been made, and by the extract’s fourth 
page ennui becomes annoyance at the lack of editing. On the 
positive side, John Dow’s 1933 article on “Munros, Beards 
and Weather” (also in the anthology A Century of Scottish 
Mountaineering) is a highly entertaining model of clarity 
to all future completers summarising their journey. And 
just one sentence in James Parker’s “The Scottish Threes” 
crystallises the contradiction that many since have felt, 
when he speaks of: “... the tremendous monotony of some 
of the more uninteresting hills and [...] the great beauty of 
many of the regions into which the quest led me”. One could 
say the same about the selection of articles in this book. 
The reverence with which Robin Campbell treats the work 
of the SMC’s reverends and ancients is the basic flaw: two- 
thirds of the SMC Journal articles selected are pre-1939 
and many of the post-war selections actually hark back to 
those “golden days”. It idolises the past, in particular the 
SMC’s past. That’s why the exploits of Munroists of the 
last quarter of the century are excluded. That’s why women 
make no appearance in any of the many photos of the 
book, let alone in the text, in spite of their growing numbers 
in the lists: over 15% of 1990s completers are women, but 


you’d never know it from the collection of fine old buffers | 


in the book! Even in the photos of active hill men, jackets 
and ties seem the order of the day: the picture of David 
Purchase makes him look (as well as sound) like a friendly 
bank manager. That’s why, in the “Predicaments” chapter 
of eight articles, six pre-date the First World War, another 
recalls a 1925 Meet, and a 1980s article includes wind 
ensembles from several decades. Has no-one had a predica- 
ment in this half of the century? Or is it just that these now 


happen to ordinary Munroists who are not SMC members? 
Campbell tells us that the National Library deposits hold 
the writings of the hundreds of recent Munroists — could 
they not have revealed something new? 

Even the chapter titled “The Modern Munroist” is given 
over exclusively to SMC Journal contributions by very 
senior Club members who appear to have done most of 
their Munros before the masses fanned out on to the hills. 
And while some of the veterans’ writings are a delight 
(Ivan Waller’s is charming), there is again no place for 
Hamish Brown, an SMC member in his seventh decade 
but clearly a young upstart having had the bad grace to 
do all the Munros in a oner — not the sort of chap for 
this Companions’ Club. 

What about the “philosophy”? Chapters 4 and 5 deal 
with matters tabular and definitional, and there are even 
some up-to-date items, including Purchase’s piece on the 
modern obsession with classification, seeking, to find an 
underlying mathematical truth. And Campbell’s own 
magnum opus, the Variorum Table, is a breathtakingly 
detailed list of all Tops and separate Munros that are or 
were. I found this unreadable — my weakness, I know. By 
“philosophy” I’d looked for something exploring why 
people seem to need the framework of tables to go on the 
hill, and there’s no answer here. 

Should you buy it? Like all anthologies it’Il be a curate’s 
egg for readers, with at least something for everyone. Just 
bear in mind that Robin Campbell’s vision of a Companion 
is restricted to a very narrow band within the SMC. 


PD 


Sgurr Elite Mor and the Antisyzygy of the Munros 


HAVING HAD the benefit of reading Peter 
Drummond's review before publication, | agree that 
A E Robertson's record of his Munros does make 
very tedious reading — although | don’t suppose he 
intended his notes to be published. Robertson’s 
account is so boring that a simple dated list of his 
Munros would be more revealing as well as more 
concise. Robin Campbell does well to drop the 
word “compleater’, but still clings to the irritating 
“Salvationist” versus “Ultramontane” terminology, 
which was perhaps interesting and witty in 1892 but 
is now well past its sell-by date. And some appalling 
guff has managed to find its way into print, eg 
“scaling tops where literally almost foot hath never 
aforetime trod” (Robertson, p70); “and in every 
kind of weather do we ply the good shoe-leather’ 
(Joseph Stott, p210). Campbell knows that some 
of this stuff is terrible (he even calls Stott’s song 
“atrocious doggerel”) yet he includes it anyway. 
Why? Perhaps it makes his own words sound better. 
Or perhaps not: “Clearly, in such a country no 
Antisyzygies are too Caledonian” (Campbell, p208). 
Absolutely, couldn't be clearer. 


Anyway, having aired my own prejudices, it’s time 
for a clinical assessment of Chapter 4, “Defining 
and Classifying’, and Chapter 5, “The History of 
Munro’s Tables”, which together account for a third 
of the book. The first thing to say is that Campbell 


should be congratulated for compiling and publishing 
“A Variorum Table of the Munros and Tops”. This 
30-page table gives a summary of the five main 
editions of Munro’s Tables: those of 1891, 1921, 1974, 
1981 and 1997. For anyone who has ever wanted a 
copy of Munro’s original 1891 Tables, Campbell's 
book is worth buying for this alone, as it has all the 
original data. The layout is different but in my opinion 
it's an improvement on Munro’s original, which | find 
hard to follow — maybe due to the lack of grid refer- 
ences. All this data may appeal to only a minority of 
readers, but its inclusion gives the book real substance. 

So much for the facts, what about the analysis? 
Sadly, this is where the book fails to deliver. Campbell's 
brief history of the published Tables is useful but gives 
little insight into recent changes. There are notes 
from Munro himself (1891), from Burn (1920), Dow 


--.1no Antisyzygies are too Caledonian. .. 


(1949) and Inglis (1953), but nothing from the editors 
of recent revisions of the Tables. This is a big omission. 
| believe both Brown (1981 co-editor) and Bearhop 
(1997 editor) took the job seriously and carried out 
diligent research and consultation, yet there is nothing 
here to show how they approached the task or how 
they decided which summits to promote or delete. So 
the book compounds the impression that the SMC 
indulges in arbitrary tinkering with the Tables 
whenever it feels like it, and it is precisely this 
apparent arrogance that annoys the hell out of 
Munro baggers. 

It also serves to undermine the value of the data. 
Why should we care about the whims of various 


editors over the years, when none of them appear to | 


have gone about the task in any systematic way? 
For example, all Murdos (30m drop) are now Munro 
Tops, but unless this principle is made explicit, how 
can we know whether Beinn a’Chlachair East Top 


(first proposed by Ronald Burn in 1920, now known | 


to have 29m drop) is a Munro Top? Do we have to 
wait another 15 years to find out? The book sheds no 
light on such matters, nor does it tells us anything about 
the bizarre promotion of Knight’s Peak and Little Pap 
to Tops, or the even stranger Munro status of Stob na 
Broige rather than Stob na Doire. (Next time you're 
on Stob Coire Sgreamhach, look across to Buachaille 
Etive Mor and note the flattish Munro over- 
shadowed by a much higher and more shapely Top.) 

Now | am not proposing that the SMC adopt a 
simple “drop” rule for determining Munro status, but 
it’s very clear from the Variorum Table that some sort 
of order needs to be brought to the chaos. While 
every edition of Munro’s Tables has improved on 
the previous one, they are all deeply flawed. Munro 
himself can be excused, as the maps he was 
working from were terrible and he had few second 
opinions to draw on. Campbell’s book strongly implies 
that if Munro had had access to current maps and 
opinions then he would have made numerous 
amendments to his Tables. The SMC have therefore 
been right to revise them, but they keep botching 
the job. This is not just my opinion — it’s also clear 
from reading the only substantial article in Chapter 4, 
in which David Purchase recommends a more 
systematic approach to the classification of mountains 
and tops, and presents a detailed case for the 
promotion of between five and nine more Tops to 
Munros and the deletion of one current Munro (Carn 
Ghluasaid). Personally | would not adopt Purchase’s 
formula exactly, as | would give greater weight to 
absolute height, so that (for example) Stob Dearg on 
Ben Cruachan could be promoted (it’s over 1100m 
high and is the most prominent peak visible from 
vast areas along the west coast). Yet I’m really past 
caring what formula the SMC uses to define 
Munros and Tops, as long as they choose something, 
anything, even if it’s rigged to stay close to the 
original Tables. Perhaps they realise that if any explicit 
criteria were adopted then control of the Munros 
would pass into the public domain, open to anyone 
to assess, instead of staying within the privileged 
clutches of the SMC — and perhaps that is why they 
prefer to shroud the process in mystery. 


As for the rest of Chapter 4, it’s mostly harmless, 
with various SMC worthies making sensible but 
apparently futile suggestions for changes to the 
Munros, while Geoff Cohen outlines some “unsolved 
problems in Munroology”. Cohen's piece is okay for 
1979, but it really needs editorial comment on the 
subsequent solving of some of these problems, plus 
acknowledgement of dozens of weightier and wittier 
pieces in TAC on similar themes (the Sic Munroist, the 
Scottish Munro Centre, etc). This omission rather 
suggests that activities and articles only count if 
they're included in the SMC Journal. 

So, I’ve found it difficult to judge these chapters 
without reflecting on the unsatisfactory nature of 
their subject matter. The rather sad conclusion is 
that the Munroists listed on the inside covers have 
been sold duff data, which is a pity as in some small 
way it downgrades their achievement. With all the 
changes over the years there are evidently numerous 
summits that have been climbed by some Munroists 
and not others. If someone who has climbed, say, 
Carn Ghluasaid but not Glas Leathad Mor on Ben 
Wyvis can be a Munroist (eg Robertson), then what 
about someone who has climbed both Glas Leathad 
Beag and Glas Leathad Mor but not Carn an Fhidhleir 
(eg Munro)? Campbell reckons there are “a grand 
total of 324 tops which have enjoyed the status of 
Munro in one or other version of the Tables.” As far as 


| we can tell from the book, Hugh Munro himself 


definitely climbed at least 315 of these, whereas the 


| so-called first Munroist, A E Robertson, probably 


climbed less than 300, perhaps as few as 290. Of those 
Munros current in 1891 and in 1997, Munro missed one 
(Carn an Fhidhleir) and Robertson missed one (Ben 
Wyvis). Both missed the In Pinn, but this was not 
a Munro in 1891 (Robertson is believed to have 
climbed it some years after claiming to have 
completed the Munros). So to me the implication is 


| clear — A E Robertson should not be regarded as 
| the first Munroist. That honour should go to either 


Hugh Munro himself or to Ronald Burn. The evidence 
is all there in this book, just as there is plenty of 
evidence to justify further changes to the list of 
Munros. If the book helps bring about these changes 
it will have achieved far more than intended. Sadly, | 
suspect the Scottish Mountaineering Club is still held 


| too strongly in the grip of tradition to react to the 


changes so clearly signalled by its own publication. 


NB — What | really really wanted to know after 


| reading the book was whatever happened to the 


“black boy” that Munro brought back from South Africa 
(page 44). Did he settle in Scotland, did he have a 
name, did he have children, and if so did they also 
call him “black boy”? Further research is surely needed. 


AB 


Park Life 


Graeme Semple first told of his Tasmanian travels in TAC39, and he’s still in pretty much the same state 


AUSTRALIAN COMMERCIAL TELEVISION is frequently 
capable of making its American equivalent seem gently 
intellectual. One show, Healthy, Wealthy and Wise, 
typifies the output watched by the people Stephen Fry 
had in mind when he said Britain was “heaving and 
groaning with the boilingly mad”. Naturally, HWW, 


presented by a fat smirking TV chef, is compulsive | 
viewing. The script, the features, the music. All | 


relentlessly vacuous. During one particularly com- 
pelling edition, a jovial slot of the “Australia’s best kept 
holiday secret” variety highlighted the plush lodge 
inside Freycinet National Park on Tasmania’s east coast. 


Beneath the stodgy banality of the voiceover lay | 
wonderment at the park's scenery, a fusion of swimming- | 


pool-turquoise waters and red granite mountains. 

Andy and | entered Freycinet National Park at Coles 
Bay near the park gates, pulled up beside the harbour, 
had an uncommonly good fresh bakery pie as the 
gulls wheeled in the cold rain, and watched the windows 
clammily steam up. Jeez-o, we didn’t come ten thou- 
sand miles, like those Proclaimers boys, to walk, heads 


bowed, in this wet ’n’ windy inclemency. We came for | 
shrimps, barbies, Foster's, beach volleyball and lowest | 
common denominator ultraviolet cheeriness in our | 
Antipodean mountaineering ventures. Rain, wind and 


the squawking of chip-fattened gulls against a mono- 
chrome sky would never do, and were never mentioned 
in the guarantee of satisfaction when the flights were 
purchased. 

And lo, the next day dawned the way they often do. 
We paid the park warden $3 to enter on foot and in 


return received an unnervingly accurate receipt | 


stating the time — in jumbo figures — the following 


day after which we would be effectively trespassing. Did | 


heavily-armed, shaven-headed mercenaries covertly 


patrol the park, intent on pursuing any infringement | 
of the ticketing process? We never saw any — but | 


halfway through our subsequent ascent of Mount Amos 
we could have done with some military-style orders. 
We, how you say, got lost. 

Inside this and every other national park, access 


is heavily limited. Adhering to these limitations is made | 


attractive by the provision of a navigation system that 
everyone is too lazy not to use: an artless, and not 
always understated, series of paint splodges. Our route 
up Mount Amos was suitably decorated with these marks, 
but during our ascent we were drawn to the base of a 


huge three-storey erratic, ideally positioned for some | 


holiday snaps. Much of the route crossed extensive — 


slabs, and wasn’t on an easily discernible path, so the 
arrows weren't necessarily for the hard of understand- 
ing. We proceeded from the erratic along what seemed 
to be the path before remarking on the lack of Dulux, 
then spied what looked like a path below. But on 
completion of a dangerously loose descent we found 
ourselves in the sort of vegetation that caused Blane, in 
Predator, to say with his Alabama drawl, “You lose it 
out here, you're in a world u’ hurt”. Possessing neither 
the machetes nor Gatling guns used by the men in 
the film to cleave a path through heavy shrubberies, we 
returned to the erratic and then the path. 

National Park agencies, countryside rangers, 
conservation bodies and other wholemeal organisations 
normally associated with the wearing of green clothing 
and beards tend, in their litigation-wary dealings, to 
wildly overstate the physical and technical demands of 
any recreation that may take place under their jurisdic- 
tion. Not the people of Freycinet. What they advertise 
on a car park notice board as “a walk where the main 
hazard is slippery rock” actually contains a cheekily 
vertiginous pitch that would have the average coach 
tourer’s false teeth falling out. So the day was free of 
Mount Wellington’s needless catering to the sedentary 
with things like handrails and outsized park benches. 

The view was into Wineglass Bay — a name that is 
vaguely descriptive, much more so than James Cook’s 
Glasshouse Mountains in Queensland (historians haven't 


| yet publicised their findings about what Cook had been 


smoking before seeing that particular resemblance, but 
| have a rough idea). It was a verdant feast, from the 
greens of the forests to the translucence of the shores. 
Inaccessibility seems to be preserving Freycinet 
perfectly, and one can be sure that the viewers of 
HWW and the residents of the lodge will be eternally 
repelled from seeing the interior of the park by horrors 
like chemical toilets — but such are the rustic 
charms that retain the purity of travel in the world’s 
wild places and stem the vulgar flow of those who 
depend on McDonald’s and Devonshire teas. 

That evening we drove to the Douglas Apsley National 
Park via Bicheno. Seeking out some nightlife before a 
chilly fireless evening, we found the main pub filled 
with typical Taswegian belief in the styles of 1976 — it 
is always twenty years ago here, say the mainlanders. 
In Tasmania the darkly hilarious mullet haircut prolifer- 
ates. Sometimes it’s possible to wander into a bar 
and see a haircut so heinous that it transcends any 
exclusivity associated with style policing and 
becomes a curio, something of interest to wider 
society. More than once we experienced the cliched 
redneck welcome: we would be stared at lingeringly by 
a quintet of hicks and forced to check ourselves at the 
last second before pointing and laughing loudly at 
the unfathomable textural intricacies of the nearby 
barnets. The Hotel de Bicheno was as atmospheric as a 
prison dining room, and Australian Catchphrase was 
on the telly, so after a couple of swift halves we legged 
it before being too caught up in the lively discussions of 
20th century Irish literature that tend to spring from the 
highly symbolic onscreen pictograms. 


We camped inside the park, were precluded from 
having a much needed fire and became generally cheesed 
off with the cheerless, stultified claustrophobia. The 
only reason for the park designation is that the forest 
was found, in 1991, to be sclerophyllous, or very dry — 
apparently something of a rarity these days in 
lumberjack-ravaged Tasmania. That this arcane 
botanical titbit went unnoticed for so long is testimony 
to its worth. No mammalian snuffling, no irritating 
pecking or chirruping and not even the foolish moaning 
of some bovine infidel. Sclerophyllous forest is the 
arboreal equivalent of a rich tea biscuit. The park 
causes Adirondack Syndrome, a visual malaise | 
first suffered after walking for five days through 
northern Appalachia in upstate New York. Walking in 
this sort of country is like being trapped in a dank, 
slithery mosquito-choked tunnel expressly designed 
to limit the very sensory openness that makes being 
in the mountains so wondrous and so different from 
staying in your flat all weekend. In a Scottish context, 
| much prefer the plunging, angular, shattered, 


chaotic, castellated, precipitous sharpness of being on ' 


an edge in the west to the smooth enormity 
and sweeping vastness of an eastern 
plateau. But | still love the Cairngorms, whereas 
aficionados of these Freycinet mountains must 

surely find the heavily forested landscape 
deeply unsatisfying. There is such a thing, in 

my admittedly selfish book of aesthetics, as \ 
too many trees. Andy and | might have begun | 
to live like savages, but now we had the desire \ 


to be in an arena befitting the grandiloquence | iy 


of our lofty fireside intellectualism, to stand 
amid allegorical reinforcement of our erudite banter. And 
so we struck camp quickly in the frosty morning and 
made for Cradle Mountain Lake St Clair National Park. 


For some reason Cradle Mountain, like Freycinet, 
possesses a luxurious lodge. It goes without saying 
that anyone venturing near the mountains should abhor 
such dilution of elemental purity and go armed with Tam 
Weir's faith in the insulating properties of newspaper. 
But why not once, in a lifetime of monkish self-denial 
in manky howffs, have the ultimate post-climbing 
indulgence? It was good enough for Munro and his ilk. 
Cradle Mountain itself is synonymous with its 
reflection in Lake Dove, a scene that is Tasmania’s Ayers 
Rock and present on the average local calendar at 
least twice. And with some justification, because the 
view is very distinctive and has a well proportioned and 
compact poise, topped with a serrated ridge line — even 
if seeing resemblance to a miners’ wagon, or cradle, 
requires abuse of James Cook's favourite substance. 
Being inside another national park meant forking out 
for the traditional disc of crispy-baked dirt, but we 
were graciously welcomed and offered some painfully 
cold beers. After erecting the tent — and bending all 
the pegs in the process — we drove to the entrance 


intermittently penetrated by moonlight, and Andy 
jumped out as | reversed the car to direct headlights 
on the tent. Halfway there he stopped and turned round, 
his face a confused mixture of surprise and mild fear. 
They were all facing the lights, too. They were 
everywhere. By Andy’s feet. In the tent. Clinging to 


tree trunks. Possums. Great fat sniffling possums. And 
a solitary wallaby in their midst, on the point of reaching 
for a toothpick as it contentedly relaxed after its feed 
at our expense. We hadn't been aware of the existence 
of these wide-eyed gluttons, but from six rolls, half a 
kilo of cookies, soft fruits and citrus fruits and cheese, 
they had left us crumbs. They looked to be in no hurry, 
as if we would have to beat them off into the bush, and 
it needed a few minutes of whipping and shooing with 
a jumper before we could gain access to the tent. 


Cradle Mountain’s place in the consciousness of the 
Tasmanian tourist was reflected in the number of cars 
parked by Lake Dove. Luckily, simply to see the 
famous view (a mild anticlimax in the end) requires 
no effort, and so a bit of pace on the early morning 
paths soon left the masses behind. We climbed the 
left arm encircling the lake, then traversed beneath 
the rocky gullies that split the long summit tower. More 
national park navigation for beginners was utilised, with 
upmarket carved signs on offer in addition to the paint. 
The boulder-choked gully that forms the final part of the 
ascent led to some fabulous pinnacles. 


It was during this section that we witnessed the 
misfortune caused by a mountain becoming a pin-up 
in the non-climber’s kitchen. The last time | saw some- 
one with so little right to be on a route was two-thirds 
of the way along the Aonach Eagach; the person in 
question had taken eight hours to get there and was 
unable to move without impossibly patient instructions 


| from a partner below. On Cradle a woman was in 


much the same situation, dependent on strangers for 
guidance; such unnerving lack of confidence becomes 
stressful for anyone briefly connected to it. Whether 
the person is a one-off summit-obsessed first-timer or 
an old hand at the edge of their ability, | think that an 
awareness of one’s limits, and the Grange Hill inspired 
ability to Just Say No, is necessary before attempting 
any route likely to demand hands out of pockets. 

At 3pm that day we stood on the summit of Cradle 
Mountain at 1545 metres, where there was no wind 


| and the temperature was 35°C. We took photos of the 
view and of ourselves, then lay back drinking pineapple 


juice and contemplated the mainland’s coming challenge 
to Tasmania. With a World Heritage Area having set 
the standard, it was unlikely that anything in New South 


| Wales or beyond would compete. A few months of life 
to make phonecalls. We returned, the blue-black only | 


in the Sydney fast lane, rounded off by some more 
fashionably obscure cuisine, would surely cultivate a 


| Slowly returning tolerance for the less sociably agreeable 


rural Australia. But, for now, we had a full 360° of 
baking, cloudless perfection at our feet. As Jim Clark, 
our Hobart-via-Tarland friend would have said, it 
was “Jist bloody perfict”. 


The respected Scottish writer Naomi Mitchison died at the start of the year, and at first it 
appeared as if one of the great Scottish hill mysteries had died with her. TAC’s editor wasn’t 
willing to let the matter rest however, and this is what he discovered... 


t just goes to show that you never know it all. My life 
might be a clearing house for outdoors-related | 


information, | might live in Alva and walk the Ochils 
every week, | might like to regard myself as 
reasonably well-read. And yet, when Naomi Mitchison 
died aged 100 earlier this year, several of her obituary 
notices included a snippet that left me in amused 
incomprehension. Take this example, from The 


Scotsman for 12th January 1999: “Mitchison used to | 
tell about the time she rescued Albert Einstein from | 


the Ochil Hills.” 

Whaaaat?! How could | have missed that? A leading 
Scottish writer rescues the millennium’s greatest mind 
from my local central Scotland upland. There should be 
a Visitor Centre in commemoration, an audio-visual 
display bringing schoolchildren up to speed, a little blue 
plaque embossed in a neat cairn to mark the actual 
spot where Einstein returned to safety. But there is 
nothing, and nobody seems to know what happened 
here, or even when. 

So | started searching. No mention in the Mitchison 
biographies by Jill Benton or Jenni Calder, although the 
latter does place her family home at Cloan on the 
north side of the Ochils. (Mitchison was a Haldane, kin 


of A R B Haldane who wrote the fine The Drove Roads | 


of Scotland. Nothing in either Albrecht Félsing or Denis 
Brian’s biographies of old Albert, nor in Mitchison’s 


own memoir, You May Well Ask. TAC’s own Perkin | 


Warbeck is a physicist to trade and fond of cycling to 
work in an Einstein T-shirt, but he knew nothing. 


Neither did Val Hamilton the normally well-versed | 
librarian, nor Glasgow-based architect Frank Boyle, a | 


man with such close facial resemblance to Einstein 
as to be occasionally stopped in the street by autograph- 
seeking physics students. 

But when | started to study a few maps, clues began 


to appear. What's the shortest village name in Scotland? | 


Anyone who still remembers as far back as TAC1, page 
17, will know that the answer to this is something that 
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By lad 


sounds like a noise you make at the 
dentist’s: Ae, which lurks in the Forest 
of Ae, down Nithsdale way. Ostensibly 
a “Forestry Commission Village”, it’s 
actually an arboreal new town, more 
Lumbernauld than Cumbernauld. Rows of 
timber cabins instead of concrete semis, 
a simple place knocked together with sitka 
and sinew. Or so the history books say. 
It’s not true. It’s a forest of lies. Ae was 
** conceived as a tribute village to Albert 
Einstein on the occasion of his Grand 
Unified Tour of Scotland. “Albert’s GUTS”, 
as it was marketed, started as a high 
profile media-friendly event but was hushed 
up when rescue team after rescue 
team was called out to haul him off 
Slioch, Scolty, Criffel, Clisham. The Ochils team would 
have seen action too, had it not been for Mitchison’s 


| local knowledge and quick thinking. 


Einstein’s ineptitude turned his Tour into an academic 
joke and a political embarrassment. With a General 
Election looming, ministers became fearful of adverse 
public reaction if they stuck with their plan to unveil 
Albert Einstein Village. Each passing rescue made the 
thing harder to keep quiet. Worldwide acclaim and 
Nobel Prize notwithstanding, Einstein was decaying into 
a figure of fun for Scots, a touchstone for incompetence 
and fecklessness. Folk songs began to appear, 
ridiculing his inability to descend even the simplest 
hill (see, for instance, Norman Buchan’s “Tak a 
quantum leap frae Tinto”). Such was the farce of the 
big-faced scientist's wanderings that the government 
opted for a little early spin-doctoring — or spin- 
professoring in this case. The settlement north-west 
of Lochmaben was quietly converted from Albert 
Einstein Village to AE Village, which was in turn 
swiftly downcased to Ae. 

Nor is that all. Ae might be the shortest village name, 
but there’s an even shorter river name. The River E. 
Look it up: it flows into Loch Mhor, near Foyers, just 
to the south of the Great Glen near the top of Landranger 
34. Socio-topographical scholars argue that the name 
E dates from the early days of rave culture, when 
woolly-hatted whistle-blowing youngsters from 
Manchester were observed shooting its rapids. But this 
is spurious. They weren't drugged-up dancers at all, 
merely venture scouts from Rawtenstall, and | can 
reveal that the River E pre-dates the Happy Mondays 
by quite some time. By around half a century in fact. 

You want proof? Go to a library, take out a very 
large-scale map, and see the hand of Einstein there 
before you. The River E is fed by three tributaries: the 
River Equals, the River M, and the splendidly- 
named River C-Squared. 

QED, as they say at Princeton. 
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The measurement error article by Chris Crocker in TAC36 fascinated me. Having, 
spent so long worrying about whether hills should be Munros or merely Tops, 
I realised that I had overlooked the more fundamental question: “Which hills 
could be high enough to qualify even though not listed?” I now know that there 
are still two “unlikely, but possible” Munros that I have not yet visited. At least 
I can relax in the knowledge that I have included the “Subs” in my collections 
of Donalds and Hewitts, and it seems that my use of a 600m limit makes it 
reasonably certain that I have visited all the summits above 2000 feet (610m). 

It seemed an obvious extension to consider the Marilyns. If the heights of summits can be in error, how much more so might 
drops be? Drops are, after all, the difference between two heights each of which has its own error built in. It quickly became clear 
that there were a large number of possible sources of error. I have identified the following, referred to below as E1 to E8. 


EI Random measurement ES5 Summit spot height or trig point (TP) not at highest point 
E2 Rounding E6 Col spot height not exactly at the col 

E3 Systematic E7 Inaccuracies from use of the Newlyn datum 

E4 Transcription E8 Hills not yet identified 


E1 is the “normal” error described by Chris Crocker, which arises because no measurement can be absolutely precise, and E2 
comes from rounding the value as measured by the surveyors (now to the nearer metre). E3 would occur if, for some improbable 
reason, the whole of a large area had been measured too high or too low. This is the only one that we can ignore, as when we 
subtract a col height from a summit height it will cancel out. (See Alan Blancos comments on Skye in TAC36, p4 — Ed.) 
Of course this assumes that summit and col are fairly close. A few cols are far from their summits, but then the drops are nearly 
always much greater than 150m. 

E4 could arise if, say, the OS determined a height as 976m but accidentally printed it as 967m. There are a number of genuine 
cases: for example, the first version of Landranger Sheet 25 had all the contours on the western side of Beinn Dronaig 50m 
too high. In practice there is usually other information on a map which enables this type of mistake to be spotted, and I shall 
not consider it further. However it is worth adding that using secondary sources such as published lists (even TACit 
ones!) increases the risk of error, for example, in the new SMC Munro’ Tables the height of Millfore is different in the 
Donald and Graham Tables. (But not in TACit Tables! — Millfore has always been 657m in Graham/Donald booklets — Ed.) 

ES and E6 are the most critical. Taking summit heights first, the evidence from hills that have been studied “on the ground” 
suggests that, at least for “less important” hills (a category in which, so far as the OS are concerned, most Marilyns belong), 
it is not unusual to find that there is a higher spot than the point where the TP stands or which the spot height marks. My 
letter in TAC38 about Swyre Head, subsequently promoted, gives just one example. Col heights (E6) are a different matter: 


(] Firstly, there is never a TP at acol. “Never” is a strong word, but it is not even “hardly ever”. TPs are not always at a “local 
high point”. But they are normally sited at a point with good visibility in most directions, and a col is usually a poor spot 
for making distant observations in at least two directions. For our rather specialised purposes a col is not just a local 
depression along a ridge, but “the lowest spot on one of the routes between two summits that have the highest such 
lowest spot of all the possible routes between the summits”. It is vanishingly unlikely that there would be a TP precisely 
at such a col. 


[J Secondly, there is often no spot height. It is then necessary to estimate the col height from the contours, which themselves 
are subject to error. (Summits too can lack a spot height, but far less frequently. ) 


(} Thirdly, even if there is a spot height one cannot be sure that it is at the true col; indeed it could be lower or higher than 
the point that we need to determine the drop. 


{J Thus the maximum error ina col height is significantly greater than the maximum error for a summit, even one without aTP. 


E7 is not, in practice, of great importance. But consider the five SubMarilyns which are “Island Tops”, that is, they are the 
highest point of their island — Soay, Tiree, Seil, Colonsay and Lundy. (A SubMarilyn, or “Sub” in what follows, is a hill with 
a drop between 140m and 149m.) For these five hills, by definition between 140m and 149m high, E7 could perhaps arise. 
Clearly there is no worry about the col height — it is zero. But if /oca/ Mean Sea Level were significantly below the assumed 
MSL derived from Newlyn, then the summit could be higher than its mapped value. I have no idea of the likely size of any such 
difference, but suspect that it is very small. (In practice the OS could hardly do otherwise. If an area were flooded it would not 
be too helpful to say, “Ah, but you were well above the Newlyn level”!) As all but one of these Island Tops have TPs, and all 
but one of their summit heights are below 144m, it seems very unlikely that any are actually 150m above even their local MSL. 

The final error (E8) is, one hopes, now theoretical but cannot be overlooked. It is easy to find all possible hills which could be 
of Munro height since they must either be adjacent to existing Munros, or be current high Corbetts. Barring, a geological 
upheaval of catastrophic proportions, no-one is going to find a hitherto unknown part of Scotland that is 3000ft high or 
very nearly so! Finding hills with a drop of at least 150m is more awkward. However there is now a list of just over 200 Subs, 
and recent changes have all resulted from reassessment of hills on that list rather than the discovery of a completely new hill. 
But it would be rather splendid to find one! (If you want to do so, see later.) 

It is important to note that two of these errors are “biased”, that is, they are more likely to work in one direction than another. 
This is obvious in the case of E5; the true summit height can be larger than that of the TP or spot height but (ignoring the other 
errors) it cannot possibly be smaller. There is a more subtle bias operating with E6. For the lower hills especially, there is often 
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a road that passes through the relevant col. When this occurs the spot height is usually by the road rather than at the true col. 
Unfortunately for our purposes, the highest point on the road is nearly always slightly above the true col, for very good 
engineering, reasons to do with dampness, drainage and so on. Thus, when the spot height is at the road summit, once again we 
find that the true drop may be larger, but cannot be smaller, than that derived from the spot height. (But it is still true that for 
most hills the col has no such artificial feature, and then E6 can be dealt with as described below.) 

Sometimes the spot height is not at the actual road summit; for a good and relevant example, consider Lovely Seat (Section 
35A) and the 526m point on OL19 at SD869957. This is below the summit of the road at 868955, and probably below the nearby 
col too. In fact Lovely Seat, despite its name, is a rather doubtful Marilyn, but as large-scale maps do not give a summit height 
either, it is difficult to prove that it does not qualify. 

Unfortunately there is no sensible way of allowing for these biased errors statistically; it could only be done by inspecting 
the summits and cols of the Subs to see if any further promotions are justified. This is in practice the only way in which TACers 
can now “discover” a hill that should be recorded as a Marilyn. If you want to find a completely new (ie unlisted) hill then 
you have first to find one with a “map” drop slightly less than 140m (or of course one that has escaped Alan Blanco’s notice 
for all these years), and then show that E5 or E6, or both, apply to increase the drop to 150m-plus. A daunting task indeed! 

Before proceeding to the final analysis there is one other piece of information that is relevant. About one-quarter of the known 
Subs have TPs at or very close to the summit and three-quarters do not. 

There are many possible errors, as we have seen. Fortunately it is only necessary to consider, in a statistical sense, E1, E2 and 
E6. But even for some of these it is difficult to give sensible estimates of their size. I shall spare readers the detail, but offer results 
on three different sets of assumptions. In Case A, I use a maximum error of 0.6m for TPs and 3.3m for all other points including 
cols. For Case B, I increase the value for a TP to 1.0m, leave that at other summits at 3.3m, and increase the maximum error at acol 
to 5.4m. And in Case C, I increase the summit spot height value to 4.5m and the col value to 9.0m. 

The significance of the three sets of parameters is as follows. Case A uses the values quoted in Harley’s authoritative 1975 
book ? about the Ordnance Survey. Case B adjusts the maximum TP error to allow for the rounding to the nearer metre (E2), and 
allows for E6 by assuming rather arbitrarily that the maximum error at a col is the same as that for a point on a contour line, which 
has been quoted as 5.4m. Case C also makes some allowance for ES, for summits without spot heights, and for the need to 
estimate the col height by interpolation. (In all cases my values are for the “maximum error” which is three “standard deviations”. 
Over two-thirds of all measurements will be within one standard deviation of the true value. The “maximum error” is not a 
theoretical “upper limit”, but fewer than three values in every 1000 will be in error by more than the quoted maximum. ) In practice 
the assumed increase in the TP error has almost no effect as it is swamped by the error at the col; the conclusions are: 


Case A Tobeat least 99% sure of climbing all hills which in fact qualify as Marilyns, you need to visit Subs with TPs and 
drops of 147m or more (12 hills), and Subs without TPs and drops of 145m or more (73 hills). 

Case B Tobe similarly 99% sure, you need to visit Subs with TPs and drops of 144m or more (33 hills), and Subs without TPs 
and drops of 143m or more (104 hills). 

CaseC Inthis case you need to visit a// 206 Subs — except that you could omit the 2 hills with TPs and drops of exactly 140m, 
but it is hardly worth it! (Indeed you really need hills without TPs and drops of 139m also, but you might decide, in 
the absence of a suitable list, to overlook this.) 


Which basis should we use? It is clear that the first is optimistic, as there are good reasons why cols could be in error by more 
than one-third of the contour interval. In my view the last is pessimistic, and could be thought to be “double-counting” errors, 
though it does derive from a valid analysis of the various factors. Had I visited the hills as determined in Case B, my conscience 
would be entirely clear! The conclusions may appear rather depressing. Chris Crocker showed that a probabilistic approach 
to lists such as Munros and Corbetts required the ascent of only a few more hills. But with the Marilyns, many more hills (of 
the order of 10% of the number in the basic list) need to be visited to be reasonably. sure of a full haul. And yet this does not 
mean that there are a lot more Marilyns. Only a few of these extra hills actually qualify, but even after you have visited them 
you will not know which they are! Even worse, a similarly small number of current Marilyns with drops thought to be 150m 
or just over probably do not qualify, so that overall the total may still be very close to 1551. (Actually it is likely to be rather 
larger as ES and the “biased” part of E6 operate to increase the numbers. ) 

The approach that I have used is capable of further refinement. The most important would be to distinguish between Subs 
where there is a col height on a map (albeit that E6 still applies) and those where estimates from contours have been made. 
Another would be to note those Subs in regions of the country contoured at 5m intervals, which would reduce their maximum 
errors somewhat. But I suspect that such extra investigation would hardly change the conclusion: the advice to Marilyn- 
baggers seems to be, I fear, “visit all the Subs too while you are about it”! 


I should like to acknowledge the help that Chris Crocker has given in 
correspondence since his original article was published. However the 
/, responsibility for this article, and especially any statistical errors, is mine alone. 


YIKES! This 
didn't look like | | 
an m below: 


References — 

1— “Allowing for measurement error — a principled approach to peak bagging”, 
Chris Crocker, TAC36 (1998), p14. 

2 — Ordnance Survey Maps; a descriptive manual, J B Harley (Ordnance 
Survey, Southampton 1975) —see Chapter 11 in particular. 


\ Ed. — Whernside on 3/6/99 saw David complete 700 Marilyns, all English 
Marilyns and all English Hewitts. A tidy man. Also given the context, note that 
in addition to Ann Bowker having completed Grahams (Trallval 12/5/99) and 
mainland Marilyns (Druim na Cluain-airighe 19/5/99), Ann and Rowland 
both completed English SubMarilyns with Beacon Hill on Lundy, 9/10/98. 


... some more favourite haunts 


As promised last issue, one of the strangest hill stories 


you'll hear: the talking ghost of Creigiau Gleision. Colin | 


Adams lives in Newport Pagnell, has written a guidebook 
to the Welsh hills (The Mountain Walker's Guide to Wales), 
and has climbed Creigiau Gleision over 450 times. He writes: 


| first became aware of something odd at the summit in 
1968 when | was still in the Army. | thought | heard 


somebody speak but put it down to wind blowing over the | 


summit rocks or to imagination. After half an hour or so, 
as | was departing to go back to Capel Curig, | heard, 
or thought | heard, a male voice saying something in 
Welsh. There was no-one in sight. | was alone. 
Descending the peak and walking back across the moor, 


| kept thinking about the incident. | got back to the car in | 
Capel and drove back to the tent in Llanberis Pass. It was | 


still only lunchtime and | was still thinking, so | went 
back to Capel, went back to the summit and hung around 
for an hour. Nothing. The next morning | made my 46th 
ascent of the peak. Again, nothing. It had definitely been 
imagination! Two more ascents the next day — not 
only because of the ghost — nothing again. End of leave. 

Next leave, nine more ascents. | had now forgotten 


(almost) about the voice. Several long weekends saw more | 
ascents — | was stationed in the UK at the time. October | 
1969, 82nd ascent: arrived at the summit cairn, sat down | 


on rocks, usual routine. After a few minutes, a voice, fairly 
clear, male, spoke in English with a Gwynedd accent. “Hello, 
you're here again?” | got up, looked around. Nothing, 


nobody. Sat down, stayed half an hour to an hour (usual | 


routine) and just as | was departing from the summit 


there was again a voice, again clear: “Thanks for coming | 


to see me”. | scoured the summit area: nothing visible. 
Next day | arrive at the summit mid-morning and after 

afew minutes there were again the words “Thanks for com- 

ing to see me”. | spoke for the first time: “Glad to! How are 


you?” But there was no answer. | tried to get a conversa- 
tion going but failed. After half an hour of this | left the 
summit and the voice spoke again: “See you again soon”. 


This is how it all started and this is how, generally, it has 


| continued. The ghost never answers my questions and 
| only ever speaks when | arrive at the summit or am 


departing from it — but not with any consistency. It tends 
to speak more often when | am leaving the summit 
than on arrival. On the relatively few occasions when I’ve 
been to the summit with friends, the ghost has never 
spoken. As it was more than 80 times at the summit 
before the ghost definitely spoke, | assume that it “got 


| to know me” and was pleased to see me. Creigiau Gleision 


is not a popular summit and | very seldom meet 
anybody there. The ghost, therefore, would never get a 
chance to strike up a “friendship” with anybody but me. 

During the past eight or nine years | haven't been there 
as often because I’ve been concentrating on summits 
where my attendance, over the years, has been relatively 
poor. | do not keep a record of peaks bagged other that 
Creigiau Gleision, but I’ve climbed Pen Llithrig y Wrach, 
Tryfan, Glyder Fawr, Glyder Fach, Moel Hebog and Moel- 
yr-hydd at least 100 times each. My last visit to Creigiau 
Gleision was in April last year and the ghost did not 
speak — he may have had the hump with me for not 
visiting him so regularly, although there have been other 
occasions in the past when this has happened. 

| was talking to a farmer some years ago in Bethesda 
and he told me that in the latter decades of last century 
farmers sometimes employed casual shepherds who 
would spend the night on the mountain (not necessarily 
on Creigiau Gleision). Some were wanderers with no 
families who would be given pay in advance and if they 
“disappeared” they wouldn't be missed. Hypothermia? 
Who knows? | do know that many Bronze Age cairns 
have been hollowed out to form sheep and shepherd 
shelters, although the Creigiau Gleision cairn is modern. 


In the course of correspondence, Colin added: You are 
quite right that when one hears somebody refer to a ghost, 
they are usually accused of imagining such a sight. For 
this reason | very seldom talk about the ghost of Creigiau 
Gleision. The ghost is definitely not imagination. If this 
story is of use to you in TAC, you are welcome to use it ... 


Bryan Cromwell writes: 


I just have to contribute another account of this feeling of panic which seems to be not at all uncommon when stravaiging the hills. 
(See recent TACs, passim.) Apologies to Rennie McOwan for tapping into his ample hill walking vocabulary. I must emphasise 
that this story is absolutely true as far as I can recall. It happened in the early 1970s when I was working as a countryside ranger 
with Stirling District Council. I was fairly new to the job and was exploring the Campsie Fells, a weel kent range of hills within my 
“patch”. I suppose it was really just an excuse to indulge myself and be a bit of a hill “gangrel” (sorry, Rennie). 

I had walked over Dumgoyne, made my way down the scree-filled gully on its eastern side, and then headed towards Garloch 
Hill, a magnificent viewpoint to gaze at the mighty summits of the southern Highlands. This particular day was clear and sunny. 
Conditions could not have been better. I was in great spirits, really enjoying myself. Sitting beside the Garloch cairn I decided to 
have a bite to eat. Very rapidly I began to feel uneasy. There was a mild feeling of agoraphobia and then a sense of presence. This 
I believe is quite common. The strange thing is that the presence was somehow combined with utter loneliness. At this point I 
would have been relieved to have spotted another walker, no matter how far away. 

I was then subject to the panic phenomenon. Putting away my packed lunch, I walked fairly quickly back in the direction of 
Dumgoyne intending to skirt round its base, which I duly did. My speed of descent had increased and I did not stop to rest until 
within sight of farms and settlements below. I have returned to that part of the Campsies many times since and have never had a 
repeat of that experience. In Dave Shotton’s letter to TAC41, reference was made to Pan and the “sense of the immensity and 
pitiliessness of Nature”. The good old benign Campsies are not normally associated with the grandeur of nature, but on that day, 
all those years ago, I was strongly affected by feelings of panic, presence, and the contradictory sensation of complete loneliness. 


Ed. — See also the letters on page 18. 12 


REGULAR READERS of this slightly irregular | 


column will be well used to its diet of wildlife 
observations, technical ascents and gruelling 
Cairngorm odysseys. All that has changed 


recently. The Bad Companion is in training for | 
a rather arduous sponsored cycle ride in Turkey | 


and your man here has been dragged into the 
training. As the BC thinks the half-life of a 
Glasgow road cyclist is about four days, we 
have dipped into the rather esoteric world of 
mountain biking. 

The first hurdle to be cleared was the buying 
of the steeds. This was akin to the famous Not 
The Nine O’Clock News “| want to buy a 
gramophone” sketch where the naive customer 
is ridiculed for his ignorance of the Dolby B 
system, woofers, tweeters, wow and flutter. 
With the bikes it was “double-butted Cro moly” 
and “Fox Vanilla R coil over, adjustable rebound”. 
As one who has cycled to work for 17 years 
| thought | knew my way round bikes, but 
apparently not. They've even done away with 
the cotter pin. 

A virgin mountain biker, one has to grapple 


with a number of issues. Erosion— forexample. | 


At the risk of unleashing the ire of the PC hill | 


brigade, “erosion schmerosion” | say. Don't | However an Albion name is an Albion name. 


really see the issue. Land Rover tracks are the 
best routes, and it’s pretty hard to erode them 
any more than they already are. The sort of 
paths where one might worry about erosion are 


almost un-navigable by bike. Who could cycle | 


up the Sligachan glen? Well OK, apart from 
Gavin the cycling anaesthetist. Having thus 
opined, | must admit that since | started this 
draft the so-called Ardgartan Circuit has been 
navigated — a route which includes one of the 
worst bogs I’ve seen on foot never mind wheels. 

What about anti-biker signs as in 
TAC37—40? Well we've seen one of 
them. Halfway from Loch Chon to 
Loch Lomond near Comer a seven- 
foot deer gate straddles the track 
with a “no bikers” sign. Grant 
Urquhart the biking radiologist 
informs me that he just lugged his 
steed over, as the sign had “no 
basis in law”. We were more timid 
and retreated. On consulting the 
book when we got back it seemed 
the sign. had been put up because . 
“the bikers scared the deer’. This is 
an interesting notion. One wonders 
what kind of deer they’re trying to © 
raise and why. Here was me thinking 
deer stalking was all about Robert 
De Niro pitting himself against the 


| at “Catalina”, when all along what they want is 

the old Monarch of the Glen to come up begging 
a Mars Bar, promptly to get lock stock and 
both smoking barrels in his regal visage. 


Scanning the paper the other day | discover 
that a new outdoor shop has opened in Partick 
calling itself “Cotswold Outdoor” and siting 
itself next to Whateverys. | am troubled by 
this. One is used to hype in the naming of 
commercial enterprises. Everest, Nevis, North 
Face etc. I’ve never been to the Cotswolds, but 
| don’t really think | need to. The Ed informs me 
they are slightly less mighty than the Mendips 


_ and are full of Oxford dons wandering about 


quaint villages reciting poetry and eating cream 
and honey scones. Just the image to entice you 
into looking for a new set of crampons and a 
technical axe. Next we'll have a lads’ magazine 
called “Reflection” or Jeremy Clarkson's Sewing 


| Machines will hit the screen. | feel a wee bit 


nasty writing this, as following TAC’s rigorous 


| research policy | have visited said store and 


found it to be excellent, spacious, and with very 
helpful assistants. (They also stock TAC — Ed.) 


Those TAC readers who follow their Ed’s 
parallel existence on the back pages of the 


| Saturday Scotsperson will have noted his recent 
| exegesis of the HEWITT acronym. The pedantic 


will know that it stands for Hills in England, 
Wales and Ireland above Two Thousand feet. 
It really begs a competition to find another 
suitable acronym. For starters let me suggest 
Hirsute Ed’s Watershed Is Topologically 
Tortuous. Not very amusing, so how about 


| His Evening Wear Is Troll Trousers. | am sure 
you can do better. Please write in. 


AP esos 


lV, ‘) 
x WM ; 


Stob Press 


Here’s something that every serious-minded news-junkie 
TACer will already have noticed: the huge mottled khaki 
tent much in evidence during the early June Kosovo peace 
negotiations. This must have been a good 10 metres or 
more in height and looked like a strong contender for the 
World’s Biggest Tent Ever. Various folk with military connec- 
tions are known to read TAC, so does anyone know (a) who 
made this monster flysheet, (b) where is it now, and (c) is it 
likely to go on sale at an Army Surplus Store any time soon? 


Also eyecatching and meriting investigation is the scandal 
of Captain Birds Eye. The good Captain has had a long and 
noble provenance as a wearer of a fine bushy beard, much 
admired in TAC circles and at various stages used as a 
template by the Swan for characters in Murdo Munro 
cartoons. Indeed, just as beard-wearing Frank Dobson has 
been likened to Irvine Butterfield, so Captain Birds Eye 
has been compared with TAC stalwart and generally busy 
(and bushy) hill man Bert Barnett of Rattray. But not any 
more. Go down to your local Asda or Wal-Mart or wherever, 
pick up a packet of fish fingers, and no grizzled old glint- 
eyed skeely skipper sea dog is to be seen. Instead, in a 
cast-warp worthy of Star Trek, some new young pretender 
of a captain is pictured instead. And not only does this 
upstart and impostor look young and swarthy and frankly a | 
bit of a medallion man, but he is also totally beardless. Could | 
there be a strange connection here with Gordon Smith's |; 


page 19 letter concerning the hair-free state of one of | 
the country’s best known hill-writers? Could the role of 
modelling the new Captain Birds Eye really be the latest 
career move by lan Mitchell? 


The flurry of Matterhorn-related matter continues unabated. 
Val Hamilton writes: “There’s probably a spike of rock in 
Holland called the Dutch Matterhorn if Beinn Dubhchraig 
can be thought to look pointy. However, at least the 3180m 
Matterhorn of Japan, Yari-ga-take, is ‘Spear Peak’ in 
Japanese, so there is some justification for this description 
(originally made by 19th century Western visitors, eg in 
Murray's Handbook to Japan, 1894, p206, but living on — 
see Paul Hunt's Hiking in Japan, 1988, p102).” And in 
Lakeland Mountain Challenges — to be reviewed in TAC43 
— Ronald Turnbull writes on p67 of “the rising curve of 
Yewbarrow (‘the other Matterhorn of Lakeland’)”. Given that 
Ronald has already nominated both Grisedale Pike and 
Belles Knott as Lakeland Matterhorns, surely it's make your 
mind up time. 


It was good of Alan Blanco to find time to submit a piece 
of work for this issue (see pp4-5), since he has been very 
busy of late performing twelfth man duties for the ill- 
fated South African cricket team in the World Cup. On a 
similar theme, p1430 of this year's Wisden (yes, 1430 pages 
— good value, the old yellow book), includes the story of 
Alan Blank, a cricketer from Cannock who put together a 
team comprised entirely of members of the Blank family. 


| Wimbledon also came under the creeping TAC influence 


this year, with both a Blanco and the lanky heart-throb Hewitt. 


No space for a specific land-access-democracy slot this 
time, but a couple of thoughts nevertheless. As an 
addendum to his p17 letter, David Squires of Chipping Norton 
remarks that he would be keen to see “more discussion of 
the funicular proposal — given its importance it seems to 
have been rather under-represented so far’. Right enough: 
despite the funicular having prompted the only non- 
black-and-white issue of TAC back in 1996, and despite a 
fair bit of comment since then, there hasn’t been much 
coverage of the recent slow grind towards the damn 
desecratory thing being built. Your Ed has written on the 
subject in The Scotsman, but that's hardly the same thing 
as here in TAC. And soon, unless something dramatic 
happens offstage, it will be lying down in front of the 
diggers time — so what are folk currently thinking? 


| Thoughts and stories too, please, on the bloody gate that 


the estate on the north side of Glen Lyon put up at Invervar 
last autumn. This was a blatant attempt to keep walkers off 
the hill, and happened so quickly and unexpectedly that it 


; caught all the relevant authorities and the media on the 
| hop. On the presumption that it will appear again this 


August, it’s time that some empirical evidence was gathered 
of how this has affected and annoyed people already. 
There was a report of at least one walker having had a none 
too pleasant confrontation with estate staff after perfectly 
legally squeezing past the gate (as the estate in fact invited 
walkers to do), so do readers have any on-the-ground 
input about the whole Carn Mairg range generally? 
Seemingly the local tearooms and B&Bs were furious 


| about the gate last year as it badly affected their trade, so 


it’s important that a body of evidence is compiled to 
determine just what is happening here. If we allow one 
gate to go unchallenged, then — at risk of sounding like 
one of those anti-Microsoft campaigners — gates will be 
everywhere before we know it. 


Finally, finally, after much faffing and endless wiping of feet, the 


TACit Table Corbett book hits the shelves around 14 July. __ 


Entitled Corbett Tops and Corbetteers, it runs to 48pp and 
includes detail on 669 Corbett Tops — those summits of Corbett 
height with 30m drop on all sides. These break down to 219 actual 
Corbetts plus 185 CTCs (Corbett Tops of Corbetts) and 265 CTMs 
(Corbett Tops of Munros). This hill feast is brought to you by 
Alan Dawson, with artwork by Chris Tyler plus info on over 100 


Corbetteers compiled by TAC’s editor. £3.70 (£4.20 inc p&p). 


The Grahams and the New Donalds (2nd edition) — Alan Dawson and Dave Hewitt, 32pp of hill data plus notes, drawings 


and Grahamist and Donaldist info. £2.80 (£3.20 inc p&p) 


Hewitts and Marilyns of Wales (Hills of England, Wales, Ireland over Two Thousand feet; Marilyns: 150m drop) — Dawson; 
Hewitts and Marilyns of England — Dawson, each £2 (£2.40); Hewitts and Marilyns of Ireland — E D Clements, £3.70 (£4.20) 


Q. World Tops and Bottoms — Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40); The Murdos (Scottish 3000ft hills) — Dawson, £1.70 (£1.95) 


oO _ Munro’s Fables — Grant Hutchison / Chris Tyler, £5 (£5.50); Walking the Watershed — Dave Hewitt, £6.50 (£7.50) 
= _ All nine TACit publications, plus a six-issue TAC sub, £32 inc p&p. (All seven Tables for £17 inc p&p). 


oO The Relative Hills of Britain (published by Cicerone, 1992) — Alan Dawson, special price of £8 inc p&p. Alan’s April 1999 
__ update sheet and his new Marilyn Hall of Fame newsletter (Marhofn 38) both available free on receipt of an AS SAE. 


= T-shirts — TAC36 cover design, XL, L, M, £13 each or £17 with TAC sub. Or TAC33 cover design, all sizes, £11 each or £14 
I ® with a sub. TAC25 cover, Skye Bridge design: only one remains (L), £8 or £11 with a sub. Basic TAC sub — £6 for six issues. 


TAC, 138 West Stirling St, Alva, Clacks, FK12 5EN. Cheques — Subs/shirts: The Angry Corrie; books/mags: TACit Press. 
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Six more Hill Horrorscopes, by Dr Dreich 


Libra (September 23 — October 23) 


The Sun traverses your sign. Heat-stroke will bring 
with it a need for intravenous fluids, skin grafting 
and medical insurance. Shortbread (or another dry 
biscuit product) will be found at the bottom of your 
rucksack, or perhaps in the rucksack of the one you 
love — do not eat it. 

Lucky terrain: peat hags. 


Scorpio (October 24 — November 21) 


Venus, goddess of love, brings the likelihood of wild, 
spontaneous outdoor lovemaking. Bear this in mind, 
and be sure to set out with only those who would 
make suitable partners. Later in the month, do not 
ignore those mild urinary symptoms — a little action 
now will save trouble later. 

Lucky map: OS36. 


Sagittarius (November 22— December 21) 


As ever, your impulsive nature brings misery to 
yourself and those around you. Do not be surprised 
to find yourself friendless and alone by the end of 
the month. But a new set of hill tables will give you 


Mountaineering Melodies 20 


I’ve done a lot of things | wished | hadn't 
There’s other things | never hope to do 
But sliding off the map in both directions 
ls the sorry mess | made of knowing you. 


lan Dury and the Blockheads — Bed O’ Roses No.9 


_ something with which to while away the endless 


| hours. A leaking water bottle may cause distress. 


Lucky soft drink: Diet Im Bru. 


Capricorn (December 22 — January 19) 


| Uranus still dominates. This means that you will 
be the butt of feeble jokes and objectionable puns 


for some time to come. Lightning strike may bring 
an old friendship to an abrupt but spectacular 


| end. Rubber-soled footwear is a must throughout 


the month. 
Lucky weather-person: Lex from Reporting 
Scotland. 


Aquarius (January 20 — February 18) 


Your water-related troubles are by no means over. 
Dead livestock high on the hill may make your 


| choice of drinking water suspect. Now is the time 
| to study up on the early symptoms of rinderpest 


and amoebic liver abscess. A broken crampon 
strap will result in a major mountain rescue call-out, 
on or around the 22nd. 

Lucky organ: bowels. 


Pisces (February 19 — March 20) 


A significant concentration of GPS satellites 
within your sign during the early part of the 
month will make accurate navigation 
impossible anywhere out of sight of the 
road. Horrific injury may occur. A mix-up 
with a map will bring you closer to one you 
hate, possibly in a snow-hole or cave. 

Lucky hill journalist: Cameron McNeish. 


It's strange that the Essex-based Dury should have this sort of problem with maps given that, as 
TAC readers know, OS maps have been designed to make life as simple as possible for Londoners. 
This sliding off the map accident is more likely to occur around the Scottish coast where islands are 
squeezed disturbingly into map corners, or perhaps it would be on multi-map hills such as Gulvain, 
or even worse White Coomb in the Borders (as recently pointed out by TAC’s Ed in Another Place). 
Or maybe Dury had just been using the map as a makeshift tablecloth over his knees when his 
whelk sarnie went one way and his can of pale ale the other. 


Val Hamilton 


1D 


Meall Beag mailbag 


Dear TAC, 


I have seen the letter re the Lady Di 
scrawl in the bronze on top of the 
Radnor Forest (see TAC41, p17). | 
cannot be sure of this, memory being 
what it is, but I am sure it pre-dates 


September 1997, which makes it even 


more unpleasant. Still it could have 
been worse, like painted on a dam in 
the Black Mountains. 

There is something very strange on 


_ top of Beinn Tart a’Mhill, near the 
_ new mast. There is a fenced grave, 


the stone now barely legible, but the 
surname is clear: “____ Dawson”. So 
there is a Dawson buried on top of 
a Marilyn — well, only 100 metres 
from the trig, 

It turns out that it was Rod Dawson, 
a farmer and conservationist on 
Islay. He was in at the start of the 
Islay Wildlife Trust but sadly died 
very young, aged around 31. It seems 
fitting that he is buried on his 
highest summit. (The Rinns consider 
themselves apart from the rest of 
the island and are geologically very 
bizarre.) 

I have only found one hilltop grave 
(modern era, not tumuli, oo-er) and 
its occupant is a Dawson. Weird. 


Yours, 
Richard Webb 
Wolverhampton 


Alan Blanco replies: 

Be afraid Richard Webb, be very afraid. 
You have stumbled upon further 
evidence of matters which some 
would rather remain buried. I am 
only prepared to tell you some of 
what I know. 

Rod Dawson is a distant relative 
who met a premature death while 
researching the early history of hill 
bagging. Just as anthropologists now 
believe that the whole human race is 
descended from one African woman 
about five millions years old (“Eve”), 
so Rod Dawson believed that all 
baggers are a distinct subspecies, 
descended from a common ancestor 
(“Marilyn”) about 2500 years ago. 
This controversial theory argues that 
Marilyn bagging predates Munro 
bagging by 2400 years and should 
therefore be regarded as the one true 
faith. It is not clear exactly what 
happened to Dawson, but as a heretic 
who challenged the established order, 
he knew his life was in danger. 

He had uncovered evidence to 
show that Marilyn bagging, was first 
brought to Scotland by Lana Colban, 
who landed on the island of Iona in 
the year 449 AD and was the first 


person to climb a Scottish hill — the 
evocatively named “Dun 1” on Iona. 
It is easy to laugh now at the early 
believers, but it seems they genuinely 
thought 100 metres was enough for 
a proper hill. Over the past 1551 years 
the faith has been suppressed and 
forgotten but has remained part of the 
collective unconscious. The past ten 
years have seen some reawakening, 
as those genetically disposed to 
bagging discover their true identity, 
but this process has only just begun. 
Much knowledge has been lost 
over the years and is slowly being 
rediscovered. For example, it is believed 
that anagrams and puns formed an 
important part of the early rituals, a 
tradition which continues to this 
day. The significance of the grave 
being on Beinn Tart a’Mhill is that 
this an anagram of “Inter AB in Hall/ 
Mt”, which is one of many prophecies 
to be found in the names of Marilyns. 
Baggers who wish to research 
further anagrams should be aware of 
the fundamentalist wings of other 
faiths (notably Munroism and 
Nuttallism) before making any 
prominent announcements. You 
have been andrew. 
ian ae eee 
Dear Sir, 
Upon reading the latest issue of TAC, 
I was startled to learn that the 
SMC’s dastardly scheme has at last 
been rumbled (TAC4/, p/4). Yes, the 
total number of Munros has been 
carefully manipulated to ensure that 
friendly number status was achieved 
with the Corbett tally. I clearly failed 
to take cognisance of the number of 
pure mathematicians who might 
pore over these matters. With this 
level of intellectual horsepower on 
the case, I doubt if it will be much 
longer before the truth comes out 
surrounding the changes made to 
the Donalds. 


Yours, 

Derek Bearhop, Lamington 
“Steam-driven precision altimeter” 
owner 


PS — Mystified by your continuing 
failure to grasp the concept of 
summits being of equal height; much 
easier to accept than “half-hills”. 


PPS — Perturbed further by the rumour 
that TAC is compiling a list of 
Corbetteers — a sure-fire way to 
encourage the myopes. Don’t 
compound your misjudgement with 
the Donalds; leave the hills for those 
who want to be there, not in a list. 
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Ed. — Strange — presumably this is 
a different Derek Bearhop from 
Derek Bearhop Munroist 259 who 
edits Munro’s Tables and publishes 
a list of Munroists. 


Corbett booklet, with Corbetteer 
info, now available — see page 14. 


GET ORF 
Moy List! 


Dear TAC, 


Marilyns by train. Which station can 
be used to climb the largest number 
of Marilyns? First and second places 
are easy to guess: Tyndrum Upper 
and Lower. But which one is third? 
And which Marilyn is closest to a 
railway line? And which Munro? 


Yours, 
John Burnett 
Edinburgh 


SSeS oe ee Pewee] 
Dear TAC, 


Re the TAC40-41 correspondence on 
gowl (as in Craig of Gowal etc). 
Hillwalkers in southern Scotland 
will know of the name Windy Gowl — 
indeed there are three, one near Carlops 
on the edge of the Pentlands, one near 
the border in Liddesdale, and one 
between the two peaks of Arthur’s 
Seat, Edinburgh. The one I know best 
is the first, a narrow flat-bottomed 
glacial meltwater channel with odd 
little knolls in the middle of it. My 
Compact Scots National Dictionary 
says that amongst gowl’s meanings is 
“a deep hollow between hills”. This 
may come from another meaning, of 
gowl as a noun given as “the throat, 
jaws”, or from the meaning “any of 
the natural clefts of the body: the fork, 
perineal region of man or animal” (a 
meaning clearly derived from Gaelic 
gobhal, forked, as in Beinn Ghobhlach 
near Ullapool), and a meaning which 
can also include the female pudenda. 
According to the CSND, the verb to 
gowl can mean to howl or to scowl — 
bit of rhyming there! — and the howl 
can refer to the wind’s noise. These 
meanings can become nouns too, so 
the Windy Gowl could mean the 


windy howling wind. More likely it is 
the windy cleft or fork. Not much sexual 
innuendo there. However my article in 
the Scottish Mountaineering Club 
Journal 1997, p276, gives more 
examples of testicles and penises in 
mountain names of Iceland and 
Ireland. I also understand that Irish 
placename Ballypitmave literally 
means the place/farm at Maeve’s 
pudenda, and there are English 
potholes called Wife’s Hole. 

David Craig’s Landmarks tells of 
Californian hills with Hopi names 
translating as buttocks and testicles. 
Earthy lot, these peasant peoples. 


Yours, 
Peter Drummond, Airdrie 


ET ae 
Dear TAC, 


The matter of “Gowl/Gabhal” set me 
wondering about Coire Gabhail in 
Glen Coe. I’ve seen that translated as 
“capture/seizure”, but since most 
old Gaelic placenames are usually 
physical descriptions, could it really 
mean “the other thing’? I can’t vouch 
for the Gaelic but gabhail is the 
plural of the Irish gabhal, which 
means you-know-what. It certainly 
fits the corrie as a topographical 
reference. Or is it just another 
typographical error by the OS? 


Yours, 
Mick Furey 
Maltby 


FEEL SSS SA es TR] 
Dear TAC, 


I was shocked by the letter (TAC40, 
p18) from Gary Westwood in which 
he referred to the “funny-coloured 
tailway” to Zermatt. Quite apart from 
the fact that I remember the colour 
as postmanpat red, the railway is part 
adhesion and part rack. 

There can be no argument about 
this; it is not a matter of opinion. On 
the contrary, it is a matter of a pinion. 


Yours faithfully, 
Barry Winston 
Pumpherston 


FE SS Saas ae ae ea] 
Dear TAC, 


Ken Crocket (Z4C41, p7) felt I was 
“slightly unfair” when I flagged up a 
problem with video crashes in my 
review of the SMC’s Munros CD- 
ROM (T4C40, p6), and he asked me 
to try reinstalling a couple of times 
and then to report back. 

Well, Ken was pretty busy when he 
was fielding my beta-test and review 


comments, so he can be forgiven for 
forgetting the multiple reinstallations 
I carried out (both with the beta and 
with the reviewer’s copy), in an 
effort to track down the source of 
the video crashes for him. I also tried 
reinstallation under various screen 
settings and video drivers, but without 
success. This was all done off my own 
helpful bat, in the absence of any 
suggestions from the software studio. 
But I did spot that the problem lay 
with QuickTime, and took care to 
point that out in the review. In fact, I 
fed back immediately to Ken and his 
programmers, in the hope that a 
quick fix might be found before TAC 
went to press. (Only fair, I thought.) 

Ken also seems to be unaware that 
Perkin Warbeck was experiencing 
video crashes identical to mine. Again, 
he can be forgiven — while Warb did 
mention recurrent crashes in his review 
(TAC40, p8), he didn’t specifically 
state that they were video-related. 

So I’m sorry Ken thinks I was 
unfair. But I had a serious problem 
I couldn’t fix, the software house 
couldn’t fix, and which was shared 
by my co-reviewer — I’d have been 
doing a pretty poor job if I hadn’t 
mentioned it. 


Yours, 
Grant Hutchison 
Beanoland 


SAE i te as EET 
Dear TAC, 


Last week I was walking on the ridge 
which runs from the Spittal of 
Glenshee to Glas Maol when my eye 
was caught by a bulldozed track on 
the other side of the glen, snaking up 
the hillside from the shooting lodge 
at Rhiedorrach, along the line of the 
footpath shown on OS43. The track 
appears to have been made recently 
as there are still piles of loose earth 
on either side and I cannot remember 
it having been there when I visited 
this area in previous years. The ugly 
scar on the hillside is visible for miles. 
Subsequently I contacted Perth and 
Kinross Council to ask if planning 
permission existed for the construction 
of this road. I was told that as the road 
does not lie inside a designated 
National Scenic Area under the 
General Permitted Development 
Order of 1992 (Class 18), no planning 
permission is required. There is not 
even an obligation for the landowner 
to inform the council of their 
intentions, provided the road is for 
“agricultural purposes”. Apparently 
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roads built for stalking are included in 
this definition. 

It astounds me that, even at this late 
date, over most of the land area of 
the Highlands a landowner may perfectly 
legally bulldoze a road anywhere they 
wish. Planning law is woefully inadequate 
as it stands; anyone who cares about 
Scottish upland scenery must campaign 
for such indiscriminate road building 
to be outlawed. It is to be hoped that 
the new Scottish Parliament, whose 
responsibility this now is, will take up 
the challenge. 

Incidentally, the landowner in this 
case (according to Andy Wightman’s 
Who Owns Scotland?) is Invercauld 
Estates. 


Yours sincerely, 
David Squires 
Chipping Norton 


Ed. — This particular loophole often 
has a load of 4x4s driven through it. 
At the west end of Alva there is a hellish 
monstrosity of a metal barn, built some 
years ago. This apparently sneaked 
in on the grounds of “agricultural 
purposes”, yet is large enough to house 
a couple of stealth bombers and a rave 
simultaneously. In two years of living 
in the village I have yet to see a single 
tractor or cow anywhere near the place. 


Fancy Some 
ae 
Matey ? y 


Dear TAC, 
Weird hill experiences: I was up Meall 


Horn on 17/5/97, at 7:30am, andonthe ® 
summit was a band of snow with huge © 


cat-like paw-prints, no human prints €D : 


about at all. And on Ben Lui, 13/4/86 & 


there was lots of snow and clag and we 


were sitting on the summit with another __ 
party eating chicken drumsticks. One _ 


of the guys threw a chicken leg bone 


away and out of the total whiteness a eo 
raven flew in, picked up the drumstick | 


and flew away. Very scary. 


Oh, and on Andrew Dempster’s © 
Grahams book and the old hat about — 
the pizza (see TAC39, pp18-19), on — 
page 232 it looks like he carries a | 


passing place about with him. 


Yours, 
Peter Shaw, Edinburgh 
iS ae hia ea ae ee aI 


ag 


Dear TAC, 


=” The letters from Bryan Cromwell and 


ailb 


Dave Shotton in TAC41 commenting 
on allegedly supernatural happenings 
in the hills are of absorbing interest. 
I wrote a book called Magic 
Mountains (Mainstream, 1996), and 
as well as including material about 


oo Celtic supernatural legends linked to 


Meall Bea 


the hills it included personal 
testimonies from modern outdoor 


_ people about ghostly or psychic 


incidents in the mountain world. 

After the book was published I 
received several letters from mountain- 
eers and hillwalkers giving fresh 
information about such happenings. 
This book, which still sells well and 
which, on the whole, was well reviewed, 
will be updated at some stage. I 
would be very glad to receive further 
information of such incidents. Anyone 
who cares to write to me should include 
the following: 


(J The date and time of day of the 
occurrence 

(] Their own name, address, 
telephone or fax number, and 
those of any witnesses 

O The state of the weather 

© Whether they had experienced 
such events before and whether 
the site had any history of such 
events 

fl Their own attitude to such 
happenings. It is noteworthy that 
most people telling of such 
incidents are not publicity hunters 
and are sceptical of supernatural 
events. Information from pranksters 
and see-me types is not wanted. 


Yours sincerely, 
Rennie McOwan 
Toffee Towers 

7 Williamfield Avenue 
Stirling FH7 9AH 


Ed. — Hey, less of the “allegedly 
supernatural” — I believe all 
these folk! (See also page 12.) 


[ies Onsale go ne tia een eee 
Dear TAC, 


Having recently had a most enjoyable 
day on Rogan’s Seat in the Northern 
Pennines, reputedly the most boring, 
hill in Britain, I thought I could 
propose a better candidate, namely 
Black Mountain. This Marilyn is the 
highest point on the Welsh/English 
border and even has a range of hills 
named after it. A glance at the map is 
not so promising, however. The hill 
isn’t even named and the Ordnance 
Survey wisely decide to locate three 


nearby trig points well away from 
the summit. I made my approach 
from the south along the peat 
trough (aka Offa’s Dyke path) and 
managed to walk straight over the 
summit in clear weather without 
realising it. There wasn’t even a 
decent cairn to be seen. The views 
were hardly stupendous. The 
Brecon Beacons are largely 
obscured by Waun Fach, and the 
only other hills visible are far away 
— the Shropshire and Malvern 
hills. Unfortunately, I have to report 
that the return route over Black Hill 
was quite delightful, so ’m sure 
someone can come up with an even 
more boring hill. 


Yours, 
John Owen 
Reading 


Ed. — There’s a lot to be said for 
Windlestraw Law from the north, 
and Hail Storm Hill from anywhere. 


RSS ioteras Neenah Damen eee a ey 
Dear TAC, 


Four of us visited Birks Fell recently 
— it was my final Sweat (now called 
Hewitts — Ed Dave Sweat). The 
ridge from High Green Field Knott 
(602m) to Firth Fell (607m) must be 
the flattest in the country and the 
whereabouts of its high point remains 
a mystery to me. The 1989 1:50000 
gives a 610m height at 9185E 
7635N, which agrees very closely 
with Bridge’s position from 1973. The 
1995 1:25000 shows a spot height of 
608m at 9163E 7639N about 200 
metres from the old top which 
agrees closely with the Nuttalls’ book. 
This latter height has led Birks Fell to 
be demoted due to the 609m spot 
height near Sugar Loaf on Horse Head 
Moor. The Nuttalls claim to have 
proved that the Sugar Loaf spot is 
the highest but, short of doing a 
precise levelling run between the two, 
or using a geodimeter, I cannot believe 
that they can be accurate to a metre 
over such a long distance of 2.5km. 
However, when standing on the 
highest peat hag in the vicinity of the 
608m spot height on Birks Fell, it is 
clear that you are not on the summit. 
The highest point on Birks Fell is 
clearly on the other side of the wall 
where it always used to be! We 
checked this using a clinometer 
which indicated at least a degree rise 
when held at eye level — I had a 
Cambridge geology graduate and a 
geology PhD with me so I think they 
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can tell which way things are falling. 
This would indicate a rise of about 
two metres over 100 metres in 
distance, putting the top at 610m 
plus, assuming we were standing on 
the 608m spot height. 

Iam quite keen to find another 610m/ 
2000ft top in Yorkshire so would 
appreciate any input Alan Blanco 
might be able to provide as to why 
the top has been demoted. He has a 
height of 608m at S$D918763 in The 
Relative Hills of Britain at the wall 
between the other two points listed 
above, although the 1997 TA Cit Table 
drops this in favour of the 609m 
Horse Head point. An expedition with 
a surveyor, a civil engineer and a level 
has been mooted! How can we get hold 
of the OS exact heights for the trig 
points at Firth Fell and Horse Head? 
They may be disused, I suppose, but 
the old figures would probably be 
accurate enough and a run from one 
to the other would verify the heights 
of points in between. 

Wherever the top is, we visited it 
on a full traverse from High Green 
Field Knott to Firth Fell, followed by a 
pleasant evening in the pub in 
Buckden. To complete a circle in time, 
the day after climbing my last Sweat, 
I re-climbed my first one — Great 
Whernside above Kettlewell. An 
excellent weekend! 


Cheers, 
Chris Watson 
Woiverhampton 


Dear TAC, 


In TAC41, Iain Cameron reports 
finding a car battery on a trig, point 
and this reminded me of 26 July 
1990 when I was on Stob Ghabhar. 
I climbed the hill as part of a good 
sized party and we were amused to 
find that the summit cairn supported 
a bus stop! You know the sort of 
thing: a five-foot steel pole attached 
to a small square sign with the logo 
of a bus company featured. We 
waited half an hour or more but 
unfortunately no bus arrived to take 
us back to Victoria Bridge. 


Seriously, how did this piece of 
scrap metal get to the top of Stob 
Ghabhar? And, equally baffling, how 
did it disappear (friends tell me it is 
not there any longer)? 


Yours, 
John Abbott 
Bristol 


PS — Please can someone confirm 
this sighting? — my wife is convinced 
Iam going mad. 


Ed. — You might be mad anyway. I am. 


ESS ee eae, 
Dear TAC, 


Andrew Dempster’s guide on the 
Grahams makes much of the access 
difficulties created by the Alladale 
Estate to climb Carn a’Choin Deirg. 
I recently climbed CaCD without any 
difficulty and thought TAC readers 
would be interested in a line of 
least resistance. Start at Croick church 
(20/NH4549 14), follow the track up to 
a suspension bridge at 431935 and 
then weave round the various deer 
fences up to the ridge which can be 
followed round to the summit. The one 
deer fence that has to be climbed is 
easily crossed near the summit of 
Carn a’Ghorm Loch at substantial 
post which has some rungs attached 
to it. 

There were no hostile signs and 
indeed whilst walking up the track up 
Strath Cuileannach we saw an estate 
worker who raised no objection to 
our presence. The walk will take 
three to four hours. With the time 
saved from the Dempster walk (6-8 
hours) it is worth visiting Croick 
church to observe the window which 
has engravings by the poor souls who 
were “cleared” from glen. The recent 
scenes on our TV screens each evening, 
of ethnic cleansing in Kosovo makes 
this a very moving experience. 


Yours, 

Graham Illing 

Montrose 

PRS SNS SS ses 


Dear TAC, 


Peak baggers might be interested to 
know that there is a “listed” hill 
harder than the In Pinn in England. 
Recently while climbing some of the 
hills on Dartmoor listed in Michael 
Dewey’s 500m tops we made the 
attempt on Great Links Tor, 586m, 
$X551868 on OS191. The trig point 
itself presented no difficulty but 
towering, above was an immense tor 


reaching some 10 metres above ground 
level. After two circuits of it we 
could see no route up within our 
capabilities. We concluded that our 
advancing years were the problem 
and retreated. Later, in the visitor 
centre, we consulted a rock climbing, 
guidebook where we were pleased 
to see it listed with several routes, the 
easiest of which was VS! 


Yours, 

Rowland and Ann Bowker 

Portinscale 

SS ar eT ae 


Dear TAC, 


Regular readers may recall the War 
of Mitchell’s Beard, an often heated 
metaphysical discourse on the exist- 
ence or non-existence of hair on 
author Ian Mitchell’s chin (see 
TAC30, p11 and TAC31, p16). Anew 
development has however been noted 
— Mr Mitchell has now shaved off 
his beard. Readers of Mr Mitchell’s 
new mega biblion, Scotland's 
Mountains Before the Mountaineers 
(well worth a tenner, by the way) 
will see, if they turn to the back cover, 
a colour photograph of a beardless 
author wearing a 70s tanktop in a 
design modelled on TV interference. 

Curiouser still is the fact that Mr 
Mitchell’s most amusing book, 
Mountain Days and Bothy Nights, 
has recently been re-issued with a 
new cover. For the first time, the 
book features a photograph of the 
author, who is pictured as quite 
quite beardless. 

Methinks Mr Mitchell doth protest 
too much. Obviously stung by criti- 
cism, he has now gone to inordinate 
lengths to prove the Beard Faction 
wrong; or could it be that Mitchell’s 
beard has been removed Trotsky- 
like from the photograph? I think we 
should be told. 


As TAC’s resident pseudo-intellectual 
(stop trying to muscle in on the rest 
of us — Ed.), | was interested to read 
Grant Hutchison’s comments on 
Wagner CDs and Carl Sagan’s obiter 
dictum on the mons veneris (TAC41, 
pp18-19). | wholeheartedly endorse 
Grant’s use of Barenboim’s Ring as a 
signalling device: a much better idea 
than listening to it. Barenboim lacks 
the soul to conduct Wagner, and 
whenever I think of him, I am unpleas- 
antly reminded of his Bayreuth 
production, which was notable only 
for its breathtaking insolence. Go for 
James Levine instead. (Or Sidney 
Devine — Ed.) 
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That aside, it isan amusing, coincidence 
that Wagner’s Tannhauser is partly 
set on the Venusberg, which is, of 
course, German for mons veneris. 


Yours for art, 
Gordon Smith 
Kilmarnock an der Fenwick Wasser 


SaaS See Bes ay 
Dear TAC, 


Firstly, re Alan Blanco’s new Marilyn 
Hall of Fame newsletter, Marhofn 
(see page 14), was the idea for this 
hatched in that fine Austrian moun- 
tain village, Mayrhofen? 

Secondly, there is a well known 
tradition in artistic circles of the 
creation of artworks from “found” 
objects. Sculptor Tony Cragg is an 
exponent as is musician David Byrne 
with his “found sounds” appearing 
on the influential My Life in the 
Bush of Ghosts. Perhaps less well 
known is the tradition of finding 
objects related to hills just climbed. 
Imagine my surprise when descending, 
“telecoms paraphernalia bedecked” 
Great Dun Fell, with its giant golf 
ball dome, that I should find a 
regulation sized white dimpled 
thing in a nearby hedge. 

Continuing this theme I was next 
out on Sugar Loaf in Southern 
Lesser Albion. You might find this a 
bit tenuous, but what was a discarded 
Slimfast container doing by the side 
of the path on this calorific hill? 

Maybe other Keep Britain Tidy 
types have found litter which is 
somehow related to the hill they’ve 
just climbed? It’s a thought. No sign 
yet though of a chocolate Baden- 
Powell on my local Marilyn, Kinder 
Scout. 


Yours, 
Gary Westwood 
Sheffield 


Ed. — That’ odd, since I once had 
a similar kind of experience just 
west of Langholm, on Cockplay Hill. 


Seqiieul Svog [[voW 


Dear TAC, 


Re TAC41, p17, can I have the 
address of Tom Orr’s golfing 
brother’s German lady friend? (I 
hope it’s a lady.) She sounds like a 
suitable walking companion. 


Yours, 
Nick Anderson 
Crieff 


Ed. — Aye okay, I'll pass it on 
when I’ve finished with it. 


1d a counting: The Kurt Diemberger 
s: 864p ISBN 1 898573 26 3, £16.99 


f you’ve never heard of Kurt Diemberger, then shame 

on you. He was plugging away at Alpine-style, oxygen- 
free 8000m ascents long, before Reinhold Messner made 
the idea trendy. He’s the only person alive who has made 
the first ascent of two 8000m summits — Broad Peak in 1957, 
and Dhaulagiri three years later — and he achieved both 
of these without bottled oxygen. 

The thing about Diemberger is that he just goes on 
climbing — new routes in the Alps, scary early stuff on the 
Eiger Nordwand, glacier crossings in Greenland. And then 
back up to 8000m again, knocking off Makalu, Everest and 
Gasherbrum II within a fifteen-month period, between his 
46th and 48th birthdays. In 1986, at the implausible age of 
54, he reached the summit of K2 with his long-time 
climbing partner Julie Tullis. Thirteen climbers died on 
K2 that year, Tullis among them, and Diemberger barely 
escaped with his life. 

But he’s still going, it seems — 1998 saw him soloing 
to 6000m on the Kinshofer Wall. Sixty-six years old, 
for goodness sake. 


What about the book? It’s three volumes in one: Summits 
and Secrets covers Diemberger’s early years in the Alps, 
and his first two big Himalayan climbs; The Endless Knot 
is the story of his relationship with Tullis, and the 1986 
disaster on K2; and Spirits of the Air takes us up to 
1990, covering a rather mixed bag of filming, expedition 
work, general travel and big climbs. 

It has to be said that Diemberger is not the world’s most 
natural raconteur. His writing is full of ... pointless 
ellipsis, which — after a dash or two — always leads to a 
triumphant exclamation mark! His funny stories wend 
their way slowly towards fairly evident punchlines, but 
then seem to sidle skittishly away at the last moment, 
obscuring the expected ending. There is also much in this 
book that a merciful editor might have profitably removed 
before publication — in Summits and Secrets, for instance, 
there’s a philosophical digression on the nature 
of time that would, quite frankly, embarrass a drunk 
sixteen-year-old science fiction addict, let alone a 
stolidly sensible Austrian mountaineer. Nor has 
Diemberger been well served by the translator of 
Summits and Secrets, who seems to have made it 
95% of the way to English and then given up. 
Phrases like “women-climbers” and “mountain- 
lays” may trip off the tongue in the original 
German, but they’re far from standard English. 
And I’m sure Diemberger meant something by 
the following, but it’s now impossible to guess 
what that might have been: “The cyclist has his 
“why and wherefor’ [sic] just as has the mountain- 
eer; though neither of them could explain it. And 
both earn their ‘dimension’ again and again.” 

But, having got the carping out of the way, I 
should leave you in no doubt that Diemberger is 
magnificent when he’s just telling the story of 
something that’s important to him — when he 
stops messing about trying to be funny or 
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Reviewed Be Gi ant lute 


‘aie ghielt? or dramatic. And almost the whole of The 
Endless Knot is narrated in just such simple, moving prose 
— it well deserves its Primio Jtas prize and Boardman- 
Tasker nomination. In this volume, with the benefit of 
hindsight and Diemberger’s regretful commentary, the 
1986 K2 story takes on the doomed inevitability of 
Greek tragedy. From the moment Diemberger and Tullis find 
a battered teapot in avalanche debris at the foot of the 
mountain (indicating the destruction of Camp 4, thousands 
of metres above), there is a constant sense of unease. 
Multiple climbing parties head for the summit, relying on 
the presence of high camps and gear stashes which have 
all been swept away — the mountain, it transpires, has 
been pretty well scoured clean above 7300m. 

After their summit bid, a five-day storm pins down Tullis, 
Diemberger and five others, 8000m up on the shoulder of 
the mountain. Two tiny tents are all the shelter available. In 
the chaos, Tullis and Diemberger end up in separate tents, 
and she subsequently dies in her sleep — Diemberger is at 
his most moving when he describes the last few words they 
exchange, neither of them able to see the other’s face. 

When the weather clears, only Diemberger, Willi Bauer and 


| “Mrufka” Wolf are fit enough to make a bid for safety. The 


others — Alfred Imitzer, Alan Rouse and Hannes Wieser — 
are delirious, and are left behind to die. As I sit here, snug 
in the panelled library of Hutchison Manor, I reflect that 
I can’t make a judgement about that. Many people have 
judged, of course; but as far as I know none of them has 
had to face such a hellish dilemma, after eight days in the 
Death Zone with inadequate food and water, wet clothes 
and no supplemental oxygen. Lucky old them. 

So — those with a particular interest in Diemberger or 


; the history of Himalayan climbing will read the book 


from cover to cover, despite its stylistic eccentricities. But 
for the rest of us, The Endless Knot alone is probably worth 
the price of the trilogy. 


